CHAPTER FOUR

PLUCKING THE PLUMS
IF   THE    TELEGRAPH    OFFICE    HAD    BEEN    YOUNG
Carnegie's prep school, the railroad was his college.
He went into the service of the Pennsylvania a raw,
if audacious and restless, youth. He emerged, twelve
years later, an experienced man of affairs, with the
foundation of a fortune securely laid. Those were years
of tremendous import. Carnegie learned every trick in
the absorbing game of commerce and invented a few of
his own.
Employing successively improving positions with the
railroad as a valuable "front," he wriggled, eel-like, into
a dozen outside enterprises. Morally, he turned to the
left, discarding the stern teachings of his boyhood, and
made Gold his God. Henceforth his career was to be
characterized by no conventional restrictions. His yearn*
ings for education, literature, the so-called finer things,
while never abandoned, were now to be submerged in a
greater quest and employed solely as a means to an end*
The end was money and yet more money.
If one takes paper and pencil and compares Carnegie's
income and his known outlay during this period, one
will end with a headache. On the surface it is a bit of
a mystery in mathematics. For, on a salary that increased
slowly from thirty-five to one hundred and twenty-five
dollars a month, our young man lived in comfort, sup-